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ARTICLE IV. 

TWO SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS 

ENGRAVEN ON STONE : 

THE ORIGINAL TEXTS, 

WITH TRANSLATIONS AND COMMENTS. 

By FITZ-EDWARD HALL, Esq., M. A. 



Presented to the Society October 36, 1859. 



The stones containing the inscriptions now published were 
procured, the first at Bhera Ghat a on the Nerbudda, and the 
other at the village of Tewar. b Both these places I visited, in 
1857, while on the first march from Jubulpoor to Nursinghpoor. 
The larger stone had been brought, as serviceable building- 
material, to the side of a temple which was in course of erection. 
"When rescued, it was on the point of being buried, face down- 
ward, in one of the walls. Had its threatened fate been realized, 
quite possibly it would not have been spoken of in print for sev- 
eral centuries. 

More than one historical fact deserving of record has been dis- 
covered from these monuments. The queen of Gayakarna Deva, 
Alhana Devi, was daughter of a Rana of Udeypoor, and grand- 
daughter, through her mother, of Udayaditya, c king of Malwa. 
The paternal greatgrandfather of this lady, Hansapala, is, further, 
a representative of the royal house of Mewar, now first brought 
to light. A near approximation to tbe dates of three of her pro- 
genitors being practicable, a basis is afforded by which a portion 
of the current chronology, for the mediaeval period, of preemi- 
nently the foremost family of Rajpoots may be readjusted to 
advantage. 

The names of the modern rulers of Chedi, d beginning with 
the earliest, and the names of their consorts and kinsmen, so far 
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as they have been ascertained, shall here be exhibited. The 
first genealogical table shows the family that reigned in Central 
India : 

Lakshmana Deva e or Yuvaraja Deva. f 

Kokalla Deva. 

Gangeya Deva. 

Kama Deva.s He married A'valia Devi, a Hdna. h 

Yas'ahkarna Deva.* 

Gayakarna DevaJ He married Alhana Devi. k 

Narasinha Deva. 1 

Jayasinha Deva, brother of the last. 

Vijayasinha. He married Gasala Devi. 

Ajayasinha Deva, m heir apparent. 

Alhana Devi's ancestry, as deduced from my larger inscrip- 
tion, was as follows : 

Hansapala, a Gobhila. 11 
Vairisinha. 

Vijayasinha. He married S'yamala Devi, daughter of TJdayaditya 
of Malava ; and these were the parents of Alhana Devi. 

The second person mentioned in my larger inscription has a 
very unusual name. That his kingdom was that of Chedi is 
beyond doubt. I am not prepared to pronounce him identical 
with the Kokalla who is expressly said to have been lord of that 
country, and who was likewise a Haihaya; but as, on further 
enquiry, the two may turn out to be one, I shall enumerate such 
of the descendants of the latter as are known from inscriptions 
that have been found in the west : 

S'adruka. S'ankaragana Mahadevi. Arjuna. 

or Ranavigraha. His son was 

Mahalakshrni Aggana (?) Deva, 

or Lakshmi, and who had a daugh- 

Govindamba, were ter Dwijamba. 
his daughters. 

This Kokalla thus had, at least, three sons and one daughter. 
S'adruka, after a single glimpse, is seen no more. S'ankaragana p 
is termed lord of Chedi : but it is questionable whether the title 
was ever more than a compliment of hopeful expectation. Ma- 
hadevi married a royalet named Krishna. Who he was we are 
still to learn. Their son, Jagadrudra or Jagattunga, as to whose 
nationality equally little has transpired, married his two cousins 
german, Lakshmi and Govindamba. This spirited polygamist 
had, however, already wedded a daughter of Akalavarsha; but 
he had by her, it should seem, no issue. Indra, his son by 
Lakshmi, was nevertheless allowed — so elastic is Hindu cour- 
tesy — to be a grandson of Akalavarsha, and was his heir to the 
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Yadava raja-ship. Indra's wife was Dwijamba, granddaughter 
of his grandparents' brother Arjuna.i 

Far from insignificant were the later dukes of Chedi, r as is 
patent from their matrimonial alliances: and yet — such is the 
caprice of fortune — the extent of their occupancy can now be 
estimated only by the opinion of their power ; and the determi- 
nation of its locality has not been effected without some little 
research. In the most recent of their inscriptions is the last 
word of them that oblivion has not usurped. Their neighbors, 
the kings of Gadhamandala, may have wrought their extinction ; 
for, as it appears, their territory passed in part to those chief- 
tains, while the eastern shire of it was ultimately possessed by 
the Baghelas of Rewa. 

The later Bhoja of Central India has been assigned, on toler- 
ably cogent gounds, to the middle of the eleventh century. Of 
his grandsons, one, Lakshmidhara, was living in A. D. 1104 ; 
and another, Naravarman, died in 1138.' Udayaditya, who con- 
nects the two generations, may, then, have flourished about 
1075. Alhana Devi, who is named, in the older of my two in- 
scriptions, as if she were still surviving at the time of its exe- 
cution, was a granddaughter, 4 as we have seen, of Udayaditya. 
She may thus have been born about 1100. According to the 
sequel of this paper, and other evidence, one of her sons, Nara- 
sinha, was reigning in a year 907 ; another, Jayasinha, in 928 ; 
and her greatgrandson, Ajayasinha, was a minor in 932. u Her 
birth may, therefore, have taken place as early as 850, which 
carries back Udayaditya perhaps to 790. These lesser numbers 
plainly do not denote either the era of S'alivahana or that of 
Vikramaditya. v Nor can they be computed from that of Vala- 
bhi, as ordinarily assumed to count from A. D. 319 : a position 
which, in passing, I believe to be contestable. The specifications 
attached to the dates 907 and 928 are, however, so full, that any 
one who chooses to undertake a somewhat tedious calculation 
is provided with data from which the first year of this, or of 
some other unaccustomed epoch, may be definitely determined. 

Of the two inscriptions now edited, the second, a rude speci- 
men of engraving, I copied with its stone before me. As for the 
first, I have made use of a couple of fac-simile tracings from it : 
but they were prepared by a native, a Muhammadan, who was 
unable to read a letter of the original, and who, consequently, 
is not to be suspected of conscious attempts at amendment." 
The style and conformation of its characters resemble, as nearly 
as possible, those observed on the copperplate of Gasala Devi. 
At the end of the sixth, sixteenth, and thirty-first stanzas are 
elaborate flourishes. Once they were, it may be, of some signifi- 
cance, now forgotten : here they simply mark the conclusions of 
paragraphs. 

vol. vi. 64 
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4M4lfijlHIH&=MI >^Rt rRfcj 

ft TOTT: f g^r ft iuRi<=mij ft M«Mf${i: 

ft err +yR»**N>i: ftn^oii Hru^Hi >nwfh 

^Rf HiMmRJhi: R|c||3il(:«yii(Hl*|i|J||- 
HlUicUi^: fefr^ HlH*lk»i fElMlfui ^: 11811 

g^r chH^H'Mi zpfj^f grot: I 
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jfi% {Tfl^T?T ^TIH^fl" f%^ fl^f 3^ 
qFTT^rsJITvf'TTfwqH org JTrt =ftrt ^ ^Hr^[ ll o II 

*m fef^rgi^f?FH^TFr iittii 
lHrtfrU)isfHil4t|cfH^rTJ MrUp^MljsT: 

^TT?^W:iwrT^ fi^nt||"^dHimi<HI ll^ll 

gwfR tfiw y^^u^rfei 

UHfllcfsMfH': m ^m 5i^llUiHUi^ll1oii 
yiflHyilT|o|H.rtfHI8fHr»[H*l(rfHI HW 



ex t. 
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5R^: *l(cj((iH q^3J% ^TTT: B^f s^ft 

tTFIH 5FT *WIHHT< fsPOt ^T^T TO^Gnf ^- § 



* The OT is rather dim in my fac-similes. The word in which it occurs ends a 
line on the stone, which is here somewhat worn. There is no doubt about the 
^ ; *M4} is the only form given in the dictionaries ; but 5GW is equally gram- 
matical. 

f I may as well remark, concerning this unusual name, that its appearance on 
the stone is such as to preclude all uncertainty. No person who is familiar with 
Indian inscriptions need be told that (g^: was here to be expected. Had this, 
however, been the intended reading, the method observed, without exception, iu 
this inscription, would have converted the nasal point, at the end of the foregoing 
verse, into a ir, 

X In theee words, at the termination of a line, the stone is slightly broken. The 
g>T is unmistakable : but the conjunct 5T has no authority but indisputable neces- 
sity. The verb yfshJ is completed, in the next line, with perfect distinctness. 

§ This division violates a law of prosody. 

| Some letters are here missing, on the stone, directly beneath the °T£T- Bpoken 
of in the last note but one. The y is plainly legible; and the following line com- 
mences with °-c(ih|J , My suggestion of fH4h)- will hardly be challenged. 
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5ft*iifici\iiPi<H4^ sr^nvui 
g^rim ^n&hm*iPiii^ii 



vol. ri. 65 
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cfii\uMiiHoi spwi^pHi ^n^ gsTRf sp: i 

HWUMHMI JIHWlRMfo 1 
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^mJ ^ m HHuift H«£Mluikcrf srrafrriwi 

*N fOTHpP^^^ 5T^tPlli>Ml 

^I^MJUMIH^MHMWRHiHIHHH I 

CTT^Tf l^ft sHi'HlMrlHIMI^l 
STFT ^TOT ^TH StnftfFT WH-* 

#: fTW ^T^ferf^#H^ll 
HH<I^UI fFT McM^r^l^ I 
tT^q^n[ ?7FT TOT H=h{Mk=h^U^oii 

* Here is another prosodial defect, similar to that pointed out in the fourteenth 
stanza. 
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*n^ i%#r hchiIh sfj: linn 

fTOf rWI^O* ^kHHI{I*H TOT U*© ll 

* The first half of this line faultily ends with the middle of a word, the syllable 
ijT ; in contrariety to a metrical canon. 
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Translation. 

Om! Glory to S'iva! 

1. May the lunar digit on the brow of the Moon-bedecked — 
which digit, though but one, and individual, yet, even in the ab- 
sence of evening, constantly begets the conviction, as pertains to 
the opulent in attendants, that it is the second' — augment your 
prosperity, and preserve it unimpaired. 1 

2. May the ranges of sacred watering-booths — chafed by the 
creeping and leaping waves of the celestial river which meanders 
on the head of S'iva — protect you. Is it lines of white lotoses 
that present themselves ? Or divisions of the moon ? Or germs 
of virtuous deeds ? Or, else, the sloughs of serpents ? Or, again, 
eruptions of ashes ? Thus are they made the subject of specula- 
tion by the immortals. 2 

3. That which is a pure pervading element ; that by whose rev- 
olutions the earth is illuminated ; that which imparts happiness 
to the eyes of the world ; that which is the -cause of diversity 
among savors and the like, whose inhesion is in the terrene; 
that which is a receptacle surcharged with odor ; he that sacri- 
fices ; that which is absolutely cold ; and that which is tactile, but 
devoid of color : may S'iva, by virtue of these material forms, 3 
defend you. 

4. May Nflakantha 4 — exciting, by the display of his javelin and 
battle-axe, 5 affection in his votaries ; the smeared with camphor ; 
and exultant in his dance — confer on you all objects of desire. 

5. May the Elephant-faced 6 — counterfeiting ivory whiter than 
the jessamin, in bearing a lunar fragment 7 potent to dispel the 
darkness 8 of multitudinous impediments, and free from the small- 
est stain — compassionately accord to you supreme felicity. 

6. May Saraswati — practicing, with manifold elocution, 9 all 
her devices ; and by employing though but the minutest rudiment 
of whose blandishments, men inspire, in assemblies, the highest 
reverence — support you. 

7. In the lunar line 10 there was a sovereign, by name Arjuna: 
possessor of a thousand arms ; a fire, by night and day, in sub- 
duing the hearts, one after another, of all dwellers in the three 
worlds ; by his effulgence putting contempt on other monarchs ; 
and, by the recollection of whom, things long ago lost, or taken 
by thieves, are, even to this day, recovered. 11 

8. Among his descendants arose Kokalla Deva : a famous 
lord of earth ; whose story, though most wonderful, is yet not 
mythical ; wearing a majestic aspect ; and whose name, invoked, 
was the sole resort that produced joy to the triple universe. 

9. From him sprung King Gangeya Deva : who, by the dis- 
comfiture of hostile princes sustaining huge mountains of pride, 
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acquired infinite distinction ; and who, an all-bestowing tree to 
suppliants, as making Mount Meru unworthy of similitude, placed 
this earth, though lying below, above elysium, and rendered it 
a fit habitation for the gods : 

10. The vine of whose renown — a vine sprinkled with the 
nectar of meritorious achievements, and promotive of pure ex- 
cellence — expanded itself over the entire pavilion of the cosmic 

egg- 

11. Of him — who replenished with gold the ocean of impor- 
tunities of his crowd of petitioners ; and of coveted celebrity — 
was born King Karna : 

12. Which king, unprecedented in splendor, maintaining the 
full energy of heroism, the Pandya discontinued violence ; the 
Murala renounced all inclination of arrogance ; the Kanga ne- 
gotiated an audience ; the Vanga, with, the Kalingas, was solicit- 
ous to do thereafter; the Kira, like a parrot, staid in his house, 
as a cage; 12 and the Huna 13 dismissed his elation: 

13. Princes at variance with him ; whose consorts severally thus 
protested: ' This whole country, which he enjoys in consequence 
of the defeat of our lords, will we, as it were, diminish to view : 
for that, by the tears springing from our eyes, we have made 
great the seas; and we have, moreover, aggrandized them by 
the surpassing water 14 of our jewels.' 

14. From him the' illustrious Yas'ahkarna derived his honor- 
able origin : who lighted up the circuit of the quarters with the 
moon of the fame which accrued to him from devastating Cham- 
paranya; 15 whose heart was free from crookedness ; preeminent 16 
among rulers; who, holding all learned men whomsoever in 
esteem, enriched them by his munificence. 

15. From him, a treasure of the perfection 17 of all virtues, in- 
scrutable, sprung King Gayakarna Deva ; the very sun of whose 
grandeur availed 18 to bring about the uprising of a sea 19 of deso- 
lation to the wives of his foes. 

16. A monarch was he, who, in brightness of complexion, out- 
rivalled orpiment -, 20 who ivas a cornucopia 21 of probity, a gar- 
land of diffusive merits, the one destroyer of the hordes of his 
enemies, of unsullied splendour in battle, restraining the wicked 
by his beaming glory, and whose sword was of the keenest. 

17. The race 22 of the sons of Gobhila is of note among the na- 
tions. Therein was born King Hansapala ; by whose thronging 
armaments, equipped with gallantry, and irresistible, the mar- 
shalled squadrons of all combined antagonists were humiliated. 

18. The issue of his body was the fortunate King Vairisinha ; 
whose feet were tinged by the reflection of the head-gems in the 
frontlets of all tributary chieftains, 23 prostrate in act of fealty ?* 
a repository of faultless wisdom, but not, indeed, an asylum 75 to 
imperious suitors. 
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19. He, Vairisinha, moreover, consigned the kinsmen of his 
adversaries to the recesses of deep caverns ; and, entering in per- 
son, caused that their women 26 neglected their tresses altogether. 

20. Of him was born King Vijayasinha ; the good fortune of 
whose foes was overborne by the pressure of his comeliness and 
chivalry, deserving the congratulations of all the people; and 
the moon of whose glory was. waxing in the world continually. 

21. S'yamala Devi, the beauteous daughter of Udayaditya, 
supreme ruler of the realm 27 of Malava, was his consort ; a talis- 
man 28 of bountiful courses, and lauded for her elegance. 

22. Of him, King Vijayasinha, equal to the custody of the 
world, was born, by her, Alhana Devi ; in presentment, the spot- 
less fluttering pennon of her long-descended lineage: 29 as the 
wife 30 of S'ankara had her origin from the Master of Mountains, 
by Mena, 31 and as the spouse of S'ubhrabhanu sprang from Dak- 
sha, creator of the human family, by Virini. 32 

23. King Grayakarna, celebrating nuptial rites with her, be- 
stowed on her the highest affection ; even as S'ankara on S'iva. 33 

24. She, a mansion of erotic sentiment, the pinnacle-ball 34 of 
accomplishments, a wreath of loveliness, the emporium of excel- 
lencies, brought forth, by King Grayakarna, a son, King Nara- 
sinha Deva. 

25. Of him, the prosperous King Narasinha Deva, may the 
refulgent moon of glory as it were imbue the walls of the direc- 
tions with grateful store of refreshing nectar. And may the 
earth, obtaining in him a fitting protector, thus enjoy content, 
as that of foregone mighty monarchs it shall take no slightest 
thought. 

26. May his younger brother, Jayasinha Deva — in wondrous 
wise doing honor to his brother, the first-born ; like as for Rama 
regard was had by Saumitri — be eminently victorious; who, 
strong-armed, defeated his enemies' hosts, strepitant as thunder- 
ing clouds, teeming with strategy, and comprising warriors of 
most stalworth frames. Bravo r 5 

27. That lady, the open-handed Alhana Devi, mother of the 
happy Narasinha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of Indumauli 36 
to be erected, and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

28. The same, by the agency of her commissioners, constructed 
this hall of learning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing, 
in two ranges, attached to the temple of S'ambhu. 

29. To this divinity, entitled Vaidyanatha, 37 the queen — to the 
end that her good deeds might be blazoned — set apart the village 
known by the name of Undi, in the canton 38 of Jaiili, with all 
the dues exigible therefrom. 

30. In like manner she appropriated another village, called 
Makarapataka, 39 situate at the base of the hills, on the south 
bank of the Narmada. 
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31. Let the auspicious Rudraras'i, a Pas'upata 40 ascetic, of the 
Lata 41 race, and his heirs spiritual, fitly administer the duties of 
the charge of this establishment, till S'ambhu shall mete out the 
duration of the spheres. 

32. In the family of Maunin — connected with three branches, 
those of Bhargava, Vaitahavya, and Savetasa 42 — was born, of 
Mahes'wara, so called, one Dharanidhara, by name ; a person of 
worship, repute, and good presence: 

33. By whom — adorned with seemly radiance as his frontlet, 
replete with exuberance of exalted tenderness, and whose grati- 
fying condition long endured — the three worlds were, so to speak, 
irradiated. 

34. His son, Prithwidhara — who has scanned the further shore 
of the profound main of all science, and whose concourse of dis- 
ciples has conquered scholastkally the round of the quarters — 
transcribed 43 this encomium. 

35. His — Prithwidhara? s — younger brother, of singular skill 
among such as are conversant in logic, the learned S'as'idhara, 
as was his appellation, composed this memorial : 

36. All this the artificer 4 called Pithe, proficient in the ordi- 
nances of Yis'wakarman, 45 has regulated ; as Prithu disposed the 
earth. 46 

37. Mahidhara, son of the chief craftsman, Balasinha, wrought 
this stone with characters ; as the firmament is bestrown with stars. 

Sunday, the 11th day of the light fortnight of Marga, in the 
year 907. 



Inscription No. II. 



$uhm-< qt ^ ^iRy^fan^i 



I 



I 
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Translation. 

1. We render homage to the supreme Brahma, who is intel- 
lect and felicity ; 47 adored by Brahma and the other inferior dei- 
ties ; Mahadeva ; 48 god of gods ; parent of the world. 49 

2. The son of the fortunate King Gayakarna, the auspicious 
King Narasinha Deva, has conquered the earth. May the fortu- 
nate Jayasinha Deva, the equitable prince, 50 his younger brother, 
long be triumphant ! 

3. Kes'ava, son of the late A'ladeva Astaka, the Brahman so 
called, procured this temple of I's'wara to be constructed. 61 

In the year 928 ; Sunday, the 6th day of the light fortnight of 
S'ravana ; the moon being in the asterism Hasta. 

Family name 52 of Kes'ava, the collector 53 — Katyayana; his 
residence — the village of Sikha, in Malavaka. 54 

Peosodial Index to the former op the foregoing 
Inscriptions. 



No. of stanza. 






Name of metre. 


1,5, 8, 
17, 18, 


15. 
20, 


'26. 


\ 




VasantatilaM. 


2, 3, 7, 
13, 14, 


9, 
22, 


12, 

25. 


} 




S'&rdiilavikridita, 


4, 10, : 

28, 30, 


11, 
35, 


23, 
36, 


37. 


\ 


Vaktra. 


6. 










S'ubhd. 


16. 










Mdlini. 


19, 27. 










Vpendravajrd. 


21. 










S'ri. 


24. 










Sati. 


29. 










S'&lini. 


31. 










Indravajrd. 


32, 34. 










Varidhard. 


33. 










A'rya. 



None of these metres call for special remark, except those of 
stanzas 6, 21, 24, 32, and 34. In these we have quatrains com- 
posed of the Indravajrd and Upendravajrd measures intermixed. 
The modes in which they are combined were long ago alluded 
to,* but have not yet been detailed ; and the A'khydnaki, which 
Colebrooke correctly limits, f has erroneously been understood 
as embracing all these variations.^: The A'khydnaki, as ordina- 

* Colebrooke's Miscell. Essays, ii. 100. 

f Ibid., ii. 124, 164. 

X Dr. Stenzler's Raghuvans'a, p. 174; and Dr. Boehtlingk's S'dkuntala, p. 290. 
Other editors have gone still further astray, in supposing the term Indravajrd to 
denote a tetrastich of any of the sixteen sorts named in the text, the Upendravajrd 
VOL, vi. 66 
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rily described, is the same as the Smriti; some, on the other 
hand, holding it to be one with the Maniprabhd. The Vipari- 
t&khydnaki, again, is equivalent to the S'iva ; or, perhaps, on a 
different view, it corresponds with the S'ubhd. Very likely the 
comprehensive nomenclature about to be brought forward is of 
somewhat late origin. It does not, however, furnish appellations 
for mere factitious or new-fangled refinements ; as will be seen 
— to go no further* — by the annexed references to a few of the 
first fifty-nine stanzas of a single canto of the Raghuvans'a.\ 
The pure Vpendravajrd and the pure Indravajrd constitute, re- 
spectively, the beginning and the end of the series. 



No. 


Sanskrit name. 


Prakrit name. 


Composition. 


Raghu., '. 


2. 


Maniprabhd, or Kirti. 


Kitti. 


IUUU. 


39. 


3. 


Kantimati or Vdni. 


Vdni. 


UIUU. 


1. 


4. 


Sati or Maid. 


Maid. 


IIUU. 


15. 


5. 


Gati, or S'dld. 


Said. 


IT IT I U. 


28. 


6. 


Smriti, or Hansl. 


Hansl. 


I IT\ I II. 


2. 


7. 


Kris' d, or Mdyd. 


Mad. 


UIIU. 


59. 


8. 


S'ri, or Jdyd. 


Jdd. 


I I I u. 


22. 


9. 


Dhriti, or Bdld. 


Bald. 


UUU1 


6. 


10. 


Unnatd, or A'rdrd. 


Addh. 


I IT TJ I. 


13. 


11. 


S'ivd, or Bhadrd. 


Bkaddd. 


II I IT I. 


9. 


12. 


Varidhard, or Premd. 


Pemmd. 


I I U I. 


16. 


13. 


Pritimati, or Rdmd. 


Rdmd. 


U U I I. 


8. 


14. 


Priyd, or Riddhi. 


Riddhi. 


I II I I. 


31. 


15. 


S'ubkd, or Buddhi. 


Buddhi. 


uin. 


12. 



The metres of this table are disposed agreeably to a method 
which evidences some ingenuity. The ensuing couplet — which, 
like those that follow it, is from the Vritta-ratndkara — states the 
rule: 

not excepted. See Prof, Lassen's Anthologia Sanscritica, p. 104; and hisMGfta- 
govinda, Prolegomena, p. xxiv. Dr. Tullberg is of the same opinion, and, in like 
manner, 'wrongly holds that the Indravajrd may commence with a palimbacchius, 
or with an amphibrach, at pleasure. See his Mdlavikd et Agnimilra, p. vii. It 
may be observed that the stanza which he there numbers as the fiftieth has twelve 
syllables to .the verse, not eleven. It is, therefore, Vans' astha ; a metre which 
may be elongated from the Upendravajrd, by simply exchanging its final syllable 
for an iambus. 

* The eleven stanzas, blended of Upendravajrds and Indravajrds, which occur in 
the S'dkuntala, exemplify no less than nine of these species. 

f My authorities for the following particulars are the Chhando-mdrtanda, as cited 
in the Vrittaratndkarddars'a of Div&kara Bhatta, son of Mahadeva Bhatta ; and a 
treatise on Prakrit prosody, my copy of which is defective at the commencement 
and at the conclusion, and of which I know neither the title nor the author. If the 
Sanskrit names in the first column here given haveTrakrit representatives, I have 
not met with them. 
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A more explicit explanation, and one specifically adapted to 
the combinations before us, may be given in these words. Write 
U four times in a horizontal line. Under the first to the left 
place an I ; and, to complete the second line and variation, bring 
down the other three, to accompany it. The same process is 
again and again to be repeated. The U which stands furthest 
on the right is always the letter which governs the leading con- 
version next to be effected ; all the letters to the right of that 
directly under it being exchanged for U's. Thus continue to 
operate until a line is brought out made up of I's. 

Suppose, again, that only the number of a variation is known, 
and it is required to ascertain how that variation is constituted : 

fmk Ir ch^ i ^ i a n^r-slf i^4ddni 

In other words, halve the figure, if the result will be an inte- 
ger. If not divisible by two without a remainder, first add 
unity to it. When four numbers are thus obtained, subscribe 
U's to the odd, and I's to the even. 

„ 1111 6321 12 632 16 842 

K & UUTJU UUIU IIUI IIII 

Once more, the components of a variation are given, to find 
its number : 

mmn h ==r rms jt*^\ illrf^nwiicTji 

Write 1, 2, 4, and 8 beneath the four literal symbols, respect- 
ively; and increase by one the sum of the figures attached to 
the I's. 

E.g. 

0+1=1. 4+1=5. 1+2+8+1=12. l+2-(-4+8+l=16. 

The couplets which follow, in the original, however curious, 
are of little practical value. Two of them show how to deter- 
mine the number of variations containing one I and three U's, 
two I's and two U's, etc. Afterwards, the construction of the 
khanda-meru is described by implication. 



uuuu 

12 4 8 


UUIU IIUI IIII 
1248 1248 1248 


=1. 4+1=5. 


1+2+8+1=12. 1+2+4+8+1 = 
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Notes on the Introduction. 

a. Near this spot I saw a temple, in the circumjacent close of which 
were mutilated images, of large size, of the sixty-four Yoginis. 

b. When at this place, on enquiring its ancient name, I was told, by 
the village oracle, that it was the Tripura of the Puranas. 

In the eighth chapter of the Bevd-m&h&lmya it is said that Tripuri- 
kshetra, where S'iva flung down Tripura the Titan, lies to the north of 
the Narmada. 

The twenty-ninth chapter of the same work somewhat discordantly 
relates as follows. The demon Bana, in reward of his austerities as a 
votary of S'iva, received from him the gift of a city. Brahma and 
Vishnu each adding another, he obtained the epithet of Tripura, or Tgt- 
nohg. "When slain by S'iva, as he was traversing the heavens, a part of 
his carcass fell near the well-known mountain S'ris'aila, in Siddhakshe- 
tra ; another fragment, not far from Amarakantaka ; and the remainder, 
in the vicinity of Gangasagara. The weapon, Aghorastra, with which 
he was demolished, reached the earth at a point of the Nerbudda hard 
by Jales'waratirtha, and sunk to Easatala, the nethermost of the infernal 
stages. Where this tale is briefly rehearsed in the Ganes'opapur&na — 
prior section, chapter seventy-one — Bana carries off Pradyumna ; whose 
father, Krishna, attacks the giant, and, after propitiating Ganes'a, over- 
comes the monster and takes possession of his city S'onitapura. The 
Vishnu-purana tells a very different story. See Wilson's translation, 
p. 596. Some ten chapters of the first half of the Ganes'opapurdna, 
beginning with the thirty-eighth, are taken up with Tripura or Bana. 

Parenthetically, M. Troyer is wrong in speaking of the " trois villes," 
named from Tripura, as being "du moderne pays de Tipparah" (R&ja- 
tarangini, iii. 610). It is stated, in the course of the legend above re- 
counted from the Revd-m&h&tmya, that there is a Tripurapura in the 
neighborhood of S'ris'aila. That the town vulgarly called Tipperah, 
which gives name to a district of Bengal, is more properly Tipura, by 
depravation of the Sanskrit Tripura, we have the high authority of 
Colebrooke. See his Bemarks on the Husbandry and Internal Com- 
merce of Bengal, London edition of 1806, pp. 28 and 30; and his Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, ii. 241. Some relevant but unverified assertions of 
Colonel Wilford will be found in the Asiatic Besearches, xiv. 451. Of 
the situation of the third Tripura, or Tripuri, evidently the most noted 
of all, there can be little question. The Tripuri named in the Haima- 
kos'a is explained by Professor Wilson, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, as 
being " the modern Tipperah." But the Haima-hos'a, in my manuscript 
copy of the text and commentary, gives, as another designation of Tri- 
puri, ^f^rrrft' ; which, in the Calcutta impression, is corrupted to 
5t (^-^lA . I have not access to the English or other new reprint of this 
vocabulary. Professor Wilson also inadvertently gives irj^", the adjec- 
tive of ftrrfi', as an equivalent substantive. 

I suspect that the ablution, spoken of at p. 492 of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, took place at Tripuri, not at "Sri- 
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mantipuri," as according to the translation. That the original runs 
CTfrrfwjTJfr, is not an unreasonable conjecture. 

It is, thus, tolerably clear that Chedi, at one time, extended down the 
Nerbudda almost to the western extremity of the District of Jubulpoor, 
as now defined. I shall return to the consideration of Chedi a few pages 
forward. 

Professor Lassen's deductions from the legend of the slaughter of 
Tripura are scarcely such as to command unqualified assent. See his 
Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 11, 12, foot-note. 

c. Under the reign of Lakshmidhara — son of Udayaditya, and grand- 
son of Bhoja — a grant of a village was issued by his younger brother, 
Naravarman. Its date is A. D. 1104. Naravarman lived till 1133. See 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, i (1 843). 
277-281 ; and Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 303. I will here 
simply mention that the speculations of the late Mr. Henry Torrens, 
which carry back the era of Udayaditya to the seventh century, are 
utterly without foundation. This I shall show at length, in a future 
communication. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1840, p. 545. 

d. Their gentile denomination was, perhaps, Kulachuri. I am not 
prepared to say what relation, whether that of identity, or otherwise, 
may have subsisted between the Kulachuris, " Karachulis," Kalachuris, 
and " Kalabhuris." See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1839, pp. 488 and 490 ; Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, ii. 359 (second edition) ; and Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
iii. 259, and iv. 19. 

e. Vontha Devi, daughter of a Lakshmana who governed Chedi, 
became the wife of Vikramaditya — if the name be not Vijitaditya — a 
prince of the Chalukyas. See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
iii. 261; iv. 1, 40; v. 345. 

f. The term Yuvaraja is much more like a title, 'prince regent,' than 
like an appellation. For an apparent example of it as the name of a 
king, see the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, iii. 96. 

That our Yuvaraja is an antonomasia for Lakshmana Deva, is a reve- 
lation for which we are to thank a writer who has never yet been taxed 
with excess of critical scepticism. In the present instance, however, 
there is no reason why his word should not be taken without reserve. 
The fact here brought forward was immaterial to any of his theories. 
I mean Colonel Wilford. See the Asiatic Researches, ix. 108. 

g. He founded the city of Karnavati. See the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 489. Karnavati may have been misread 
for Karnavali. If so, perhaps we have it in Karanbel, now a heap of 
ruins, only a few miles from Bhera Ghat. But local tradition refers 
Karanbel to a chieftain of Gadhamandala. 

" The famous S'rikarna Deva, in his grant, lately found at Benares, 
declares that he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived originally on the 
banks of the Narmada, in the district of the western Gauda, or Gaur, 
in the province of Malava. Their residence was at Chauli Mahes'wara, 
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a famous place of worship, to this day, on the Narmadi,; and built by 
one of his ancestors." Col. Wilford in the As. Res., ix. 103. 

" The ancestors of S'rikarna Deva, mentioned in the grant, were, 
first, his father Gangeya Deva, with the title of Vijayakantaka : he 
died in a loathsome dungeon. He was the son of Kokalla Deva, whose 
father was Lakshmanaraja Deva." Id., ibid., ix. 108. 

It is easy enough to imagine how Colonel Wilford would have spec- 
ulated on a Kokalla's having a son S'adruka, had he been aware of the 
circumstance. 

h. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 490 : 
also note 13, further down this paper. 

!• Yas'ahkarma Deva is the form in which, doubtless by mistake, 
his name is elsewhere written. Ibid., p. 490. 

j. Gayakarna, the more grammatical form, is found in my second 
inscription, and in the grant issued by G&sala Devi. 

k. Her name has also appeared as Arhana Devi. See the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 490. 

1. This prince, it should seem, left no offspring, male or female. 

m. Ajayasinha is placed in the year 932 of an unspecified era. See 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 492. His con- 
sent to the grant of a village, made, at that time, by his mother, was 
considered to be necessary. As further evidence that he was only heir 
expectant to the government, and not actually in possession, we have 
the argument that he is styled qsTraRTTT". 

n. This appellation is the same as that of one or more ancient sages 
who have written on Vaidika matters. The immediate successor of 
the founder of the Udeypoor dynasty is called Guhila, in the only other 
inscription yet found, one from Mount Aboo, where he is commemo- 
rated : 

srnatosTTwrgjftfftT; ?potT 

sUjrU4j^t xrfl^Tw sfsr. "HII 

' Preeminent is the generous race of Guhila ; abounding with branches 
and offsets ; of good progeny ; of laudable attributes ; whose vehicles 
adorn the directions ; resting on the heads of monarchs.' 

In translating, I have neglected the puns. 

inTsft Sjrffl" Hr*<rls(lrir: n ^ « 

' The son of Vappaka was King Guhila, so called ; a master of policy ; 
and whose name the rulers sprung from his family invocate, for the pur- 
pose of obviating the collective defilements of the Iron Age.' 
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For the original of these passages, and of those shortly to he adduced, 
■which has never before been published, I am indebted to the kindness 
of my noble friend the late Sir Henry Lawrence. Professor Wilson's 
copy of the Sanskrit was manifestly a careless one. See the As. Res., 
xvi. 292-298. 

Concerning the Gahlots, as the Gobhilas are vernacularly entitled, Sir 
Henry M. Elliot writes : " Their neighbors, who for some unexplained 
reason are fond of imputing cowardice to them, say their name of Gah- 
lot is derived from gahlA, a slave-girl ; but the real origin is the fol- 
lowing, which is universally believed in Mewar. When the ancestors 
of the Rana of Mewar were expelled from Guzerat, one of the queens, by 
name Pushpavati, found refuge among the Brahmans of the Mallia 
Mountains. She was shortly afterwards delivered of a son, whom she 
called, from the cave — guha — in which he was born, by the name of 
Gahlot ; and from him are descended the present Ranas of Udeypur. 
Their claim to be descended from Noshirwan and a Grecian Princess, 
which has frequently been discussed, invests this clan with a peculiar 
interest." Supplemental Glossary, i. 322, 323. Sir Henry should have 
seen that this etymology has far too much of the ordinary complexion 
of native romance to deserve the ready credence he has accorded it. 

Had the name in discussion been derived from guha, and so etymolo- 
gically significant, it would scarcely have been changed into Gobhila. 
Very likely it was originally Guhila, and was subsequently Sanskritized 
into Gobhila, for the sake of seeming canonization. 

o. The present mention of Hansapala is, as I have already intima- 
ted, the first that we have of him. He was also called Vairata, unless 
Vairata was his brother, or some other near relative. I again cite the 
inscription from Mount Aboo : 

***** 

=3m fasted: jatrtefSM^j-i yfet iMvx: « H » 

' Vairata, a lord of earth, who destroyed the abode of his antagonists 
with his two staff-like arms, caused, by his might, the heads of those 
inimical to him to toss long on their pillows. 

'That king, who had destroyed all his adversaries, having demised, 
in the next place Vairisinha [i. e., the lion of his foes] justified his de- 
signation the earth over. 

' Of broad chest and slender waist, making the dwellers of the earth 
to tremble at his battle-cry, Vijayasinha [?'. e., the lion of conquest] then 
slew his enemies, as they had been elephants.' 

Instead of the first of these three paragraphs, Professor Wilson has : 
"the king of the world, having slain the associates of his foes, compelled 
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them to bow their foreheads to his footstool." On this he observes : 
" There is, however, something wrong in the verse ; and it seems likely 
that we should have the proper name, in it, of another prince. Ksho- 
nis'wara may be a proper name, instead of an epithet : but it is not 
ordinarily so used." As. Ees., xvi. 295. It is difficult to form even a 
guess as to what the Professor had before him. At all events, his text 
was miserably corrupt. 

p. Mangala, a Chalukya chieftain, is said to have repelled Buddha- 
raja, son of a S'ankaragana. See the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, hi. 203 etc. 

q. The matter of this paragraph I have collected from these sources: 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, iii. 94 etc. ; and Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, i. 217 etc., iv. Ill etc. 
The last reference has Kokkala for Kokalla. 

I have adopted, on examination, an obvious suggestion of the late 
Balagangadhara S'astrin, as regards the topical acceptation of the term 
importing the relationship between Akalavarsha and Indra. It may be 
added that Major G. L. Jacob has altogether misunderstood his original, 
in espousing Mahadevi to Akalavarsha. 

r. Professor Lassen, in 1827, wrote as follows, touching Chedi and 
its synonyme : " hisce nominibus nil de situ gentis definitur ; nam om- 
nia prorsus sunt ignota. Chedes a Wilsone (s. v.) ad earn regionem 
referuntur, quae hodie dicitur Chandail : verum hoc contra auctoritatem 
Hamiltonis est, qui (Descrip. of Hind., II., p. 13) asserit, Chandail Sans- 
crite dictum fuisse Chandala. Totam rem, ut incertam, in medio relin- 
quam." Commentatio etc. de Pentapotamia Indica, p. 89. And the 
question, it is believed, has awaited adjudication down to the publica- 
tion of the present paper. 

Mr. Watnen confounds Chedi with Ganjam. See the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, ii. 380. Afterwards he makes it to be "Chandail, 
in Berar." Ibid., v. 345, 346. From Captain Blunt we know where 
Chandail begins, in one direction : but its extent has never been defined. 
Asiatic Researches, vii. 59 eto. Sir Henry M. Elliot, speaking of the 
Chandels, says that there is "a large clan of them south of Burdee, 
giving name to a province called Chandelkhand." Supplemental Glos- 
sary, i. 180, 181. But the word Chandelkhand, though analogical in 
formation, is, I find, nothing but a coinage : like the late Colonel Dix- 
on's Merwara — as it is written accurately — for what the natives call 
Magra. 

But, if Mr. Wathen's views are more or less wide of the mark, neither 
can we rely on the dictum of Professor Wilson, who says that " the 
situation of the ancient kingdom of S'is'upala is always considered to 
be that of the modern Chandail ; and in original Sanskrit writers 
Ranastambha * * is well known to be Chandail and Boghelt, and 
lying south of the country termed Vindhyapars'wa, the skirts of the 
Vindhya mountains." Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, ii. 394. 
Again he speaks, vaguely, of " Chedi, or Chandail, in central Hindus- 
tan." Ibid., iii. 208. His earliest decision of this point is in the first 
edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, where we read, in definition of 
Chedi : " The name of a country ; perhaps the modern Chandail. Or. 1)." 
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This abbreviation indicates " the original compilation, when the word 
contained appeared to be correct, and could not be found in any other 
authority." The fact seems to be, that the apposition of Chandail to 
Chedi was the mere guess of some pandit, and a guess prompted by 
their remote similarity in sound. Yet it is written, in the Professor's 
translation of the Vishnu-purana, p. 186: "Chedi is usually consid- 
ered as Chandail, on the west of the Jungle Mehals, towards Nagpur. 
It is known, in times subsequent to the Puranas, as Ranastambha." 
This annotation is annexed to the impossible word " Chedyas." The 
Sanskrit has Chedi ; the people of which are Chaidyas or Chedayas, 
according to Hemachandra. The Jungle Mehals are to the east of 
Chhota Nagpur, and conterminous with it ; and the equivalence of 
Chandail to the doubtful Eanastambha is altogether hypothetical. See 
the Quarterly Oriental Magazine for December, 1824, p. 192, foot-note. 
There is no such country as Ranastambha named where Professor Wil- 
son thought he had found one. See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, iii. 262. Among the descendants of Jyamagha, says the Pro- 
fessor, "we have the Chaidyas, or princes of Baghelkhand, and Chan- 
dail, and Das'arha — more correctly, perhaps, Das'arna — Chattisgher" 
(sic). Translation of the Vishnu-purana. In passing, at p. 186 of the 
same work, Chhattisgarh only "seems to be in the site of Das'arna." 
Das'arna was to the east of Chandeyree. 

M. Troyer confidingly asserts of the " Tch^das," that " ils habitent le 
Behar meridional;" and he speaks of Chedi as being " probablement le 
Tchandail actuel." Raja-tarangini, i. 56V, note ; ii. 629. 

It may be concluded that Rewa and Mundla, in part, if not in all, at 
least as to the second, were anciently embraced in the land of Chedi. 
At that time, as in times when the old geographical nomenclature of 
Central India had fallen into disuse, it also took in something of the 
District of Jubulpoor. When Dhrishtaketu was lord of the Chaidyas, 
his residence was at S'uktimati ; and at one period, if not then as well, 
a stream of the same name flowed past the capital of Chedi. Hard by 
was Mount Kolahala. Mahabharata, Vana-parvan, s'l. 898 and 2531; 
and A'di-parvan, s'l. 2342-2368. We might expect to find that the 
S'uktimati river took its rise in the S'uktimat mountains ; but, on the 
contrary, its source is referred to the Riksha range, from which various 
Puranas derive the Nerbudda, the Taptee, and the Tonse. The site of 
the city of S'uktimati is, therefore, not yet to be settled by the aid of 
its river. Colonel Wilford, with his usual eccentricity, relegates the 
S'uktimati, "full of oysters," to parts widely astray from its sober lati- 
tude and longitude. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1851, p. 254. 

The town of Tewar, a few miles from the station of Jubulpoor, was, 
in distant ages, included in Chedi ; as has been made out in a previous 
note (note b) : and the first of the inscriptions in this paper shows that 
the jurisdiction of Narasinha was not bounded, in a southerly direction, 
by the Nerbudda. 

Hiouen Thsang, the Buddhist traveller, according to his biographers, 
on leaving Ujjayini, proceeded nine hundred lis N.E., to the kingdom 
of Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pou-lo, or Mahes'warapura. But it seems, from the 
vol. vi. 67 
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Si-yu-ki, that, about a thousand lis to the N. E. of Ujjayini, he found 
the kingdom of Tchi-ki-t'o. M. Stapislas Julien thinks Mahes'warapura 
to be Mysore. Proposing, with doubt, Chikdha as the Sanskrit for 
Tchi-ki-t'o, he adds : " aujourd'hui, Tchitor." Voyages des Pelerins 
Bouddhistes, i. 207, 424, 465, Mysore is, however, a long stretch from 
Chitor, instead of a hundred lis ; neither of these places is N. E. from 
TJjjayini ; and the second is not known to be of any great antiquity. 
On this last point spaall faith is to be put in Col. Tod. That Tchi-ki-t'o 
stands for Chedi may not be altogether a random suggestion ; especially 
as we are ignorant how far Chedi extended northerly. Again, taking 
certain mistakes in supposition, would Choli Mahes'wara satisfy the 
problem of the two places which Hiouen Thsang next visited after 
TJjjayini ? 

8. See note c, above, 

t. It is singular that her progeny, not more than a quarter of a 
century after her death, should have consented to speak of her without 
mention of her distinguished extraction. Yet so it was. See the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 490. 

u. Ibid., p. 492. The editors of the Journal referred to were, as 
we now know, wrong in taking this year to be of the common Samvat, 
and corresponding to A. D. 875, 

Though I do not see what use can be made of the following remark 
of Colonel Wilford on his patent of Kama Deva, yet I transcribe it : 
" The grant is dated the second year of his new era, and also of his 
reign ; answering to the Christian year J 92." Asiatic Researches, ix. 
108. The proposal to throw Karna Deva into the second century is 
characteristic. Of that chieftain's setting on foot an epoch of his own 
we have here the only intimation. 

v. It may not be superfluous to note that the eleventh day of the 
light fortnight of M&rga, 907, and the sixth day of the light fortnight of 
S'ravana, 928, were not Sundays, in the era of Vikram&ditya. Gasala 
Devi's inscription, as printed, does not name the month, the semi- 
lunation, its day, or the day of the week. But I should like to examine 
the copperplate itself. 

w. I may add that it seems to have been aimed, in the manuscrip- 
tion of this memorial, to make it as formidable in aspect as practicable. 
To this end, few occasions are left unimproved of doubling consonants 
where the grammar permits their duplication, and of yoking the final 
letters of words to the initials of those that succeed. For example, we 
have tissW, snraT, and even £rfy~T and nsij ; as also (tfiHJI, which is an 
error. Equally unauthorized is fy^, which is everywhere put for f§|r. 
The dental ^ is, in two instances, combined laterally with 7" ; and 
likewise, in several places, with the dental and palatal sibilants ; for the 
sake of conjunction, the anusw&ra is changed to :t, before a sibilant, in 
stanzas six and thirty-five. In the last verse of the twenty-ninth stanza, 
the ^ of gry is repeated, although the visarga of the preceeding word 
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is retained. But, on the other hand, the sibilants are nowhere con- 
founded, sr and 3 have different symbols ', and they are employed, 
generally, with just discrimination. The deviations, in this article, from 
accuracy, like several of the peculiarities above noticed, may have been 
the fault of the engraver. Thus, qrflr is once substituted for srft, ^-Jfif 
for sf^", oi^jtiu for ai^q m, srrsr for mwr t and smq- for srrwr. 

From the eleventh stanza we learn that the jihwamidiya and its $7 
were once written 3j ; and, from the twelfth stanza, that the shape of 
the vpadhmaniya and its <T (jr) was *-S , 

I take this opportunity of expressing the opinion that nearly all the 
inscriptions in the earlier volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which have not been republished, should be deciphered and 
translated anew. At least, a restatement of their facts of history and 
geography — based on a fresh examination, with all our present aids, of 
the originals — would be an enterprise neither unworthy nor infructuous. 
A reservation would, however, fall to be made in favor of those among 
them which were entrusted to Dr. Mill, Mr. Sutherland, and Captain 
Marshall. 

Relics of the description here referred to deserve, indeed, all the care 
that scholarship can bestow upon them ; and, occasionally, for a reason 
quite independent of their value as chronicles. The princes, at whose 
instance they were written, employed for them, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, the best ability they could command. The teachings of the past 
must have admonished them that in these memorials, if at all, their 
names and deeds would survive to coming ages. The style of an in- 
scription, especially if the inscription be in verse, may, accordingly, be 
taken as no unfair index of what was reputed to be literary excellence 
at the time of its composition. 

Notes on the Translations, 

1« The divinity here invoked,- under two epithets, is Mah£dev». The 
' attendants ' referred to are the well known gams. There are fifteen 
groups of them ; named Gormikha, Harina, Stima, Talajangha, Vriko- 
dara, etc. — Heva-mdhatmya, 29th chapter. 

S'as'i-s'ekhara I have rendered by 'moon-bedecked,' As for the 
s'ekhara of S'iva, sinoe he wears it on his forehead, it would be incon- 
gruous to speak of it as a crest ;• though it is usually so denominated. 
The ordinary s'ekhara was a sort of mural crown. In the eighteenth 
stanza we have a s'ekhara enchased with precious stones. 

According to Hindu notions, the moon has sixteen digits; and the 
first of them never appears in the heavens. The new moon, the day of 
which they call the second of the light fortnight, is held to be a combi- 
nation of the first two. But the writer of this inscription evidently 
conceits that the first digit is not seen, as having been transferred to 
S'iva. 

By poetical, license, ^fn" is omitted after ft^fferr, in the third verse of 
this stanza. 
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2. In turning this quatrain into English, perspicuity was consulted 
by an entire departure from the structural sequence of the original. 

Even after knowing that the stands in S'iva's hair are stands, one can 
form but a slightly less indefinite idea of them than was entertained by 
the supernals in their state of ocular indecision. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to divine the precise drift of some of these saintly conjectures. 
Virtue, agreeably to the chromatics of Indian morality, is white ; and 
so, it may be inferred, would be the buddings of meritorious acts. Pos- 
sibly, in place of 'eruptions of ashes,' we should substitute 'sources of 
majesty,' which also is accounted colorless. Yet the interpretation in 
the text is strictly in keeping with S'iva's notoriously untidy habits. 

Terrestrial stalls, analogous to those here mentioned, or, at least, 
such as are seen in hundreds, every hot season, in Central India, are, 
generally, fragile structures of coarse grass, or of wattle and dab, open 
on one side, and just large enough to hold two or three persons in a 
crouching posture, and as many jars of water. 

To all appearance, whether rightly or wrongly, the word JTOT is 
sometimes used in the sense of a small affluent or feeder. See the Jour- 
nal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for April, 
1S4TS, p. 222, foot-note. 

There is a stanza, by the poetess Padmavati, closely resembling, in 
style and construction, that to which this note is appended. Venidatta 
quotes it, in his Padya-veni. It depicts a lady's folded arms : 

Further down I shall have occasion to recur to these verses. 

3. These manifestations, as here intended, and in the order in which 
they are implied or described, are the ether, the sun, the moon, fire, 
earth, the chief priest in sacrifice, water, and air. See Colebrooke's 
Miscell. Essays, ii. 248, foot-note ; Wilson's translation of the Vishnu- 
pur&na, pp. 58 and 59, foot-note ; the opening of the S'akuntala drama ; 
the Kum&ra-sambhava, vii. 1 6 ; and Hemachandra's scholia on his own 
vocabulary, ii. 110. 

Yadava the lexicographer, as cited by Mallinatha on the Raghuvansfa, 
ii. 35, enumerates these forms in the following couplet : 

HUM^MMi ylqy i^l g(TO i&r. ii 

Mohanadasa Mis'ra, in his Hanumdn-ndtaka-cHpikd, adduces the en- 
suing lines, of the same import, as from some dgama, or sacred author- 
ity : 

surfer oiR^i*uul sngferr srcR- ^fsr. i 
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M. Chezy, as he says in his edition of the S'dkuntala, p. \>o\, found 
the distich about to be quoted on one of the outer leaves of a MS. : 

avf JrraT q-ff cff^cJiy^i'iWci ^ i 

<0R)Hl yi^UI: WtJT %Jtm FPW. ^JJRT: II 

Professor Wilson, where referred to above, alleges that this is from the 
Vishnu-purdna ; in which, however, I read, on the concurrent authority 
of nine MSS. : 

^trr ii^f tr^ cmToHtpTcKTsrocT =g i 

57%ft srr^nrr: *fta ^rtirmrHoi: gRirCT 11 

In hundreds of places, the discrepancies, for many consecutive verses, 
between passages in different Purauas, when one and the same subject 
is under treatment, are no grosser than these. The lines adduced by 
M. Chezy are still to be verified. Professor Boehtlingk has accepted 
Professor Wilson's statement, and, it should seem, without thinking to 
test its accuracy. See his S'dkuntala, p. 142. 

Of the five elements, as the Hindus reckon them, the ether alone is 
propounded to be universally diffused. It is, further, maintained that 
the development, in earth, of color, taste, smell, and tangibility, is due 
to the influence of caloric. Stench and fragrance can be predicated of 
earth only: the characteristic of water is coldness: and the atmosphere 
can be touched, and has no hue. 

Of the eight constituents of Krishna, only the five so-called elements 
are included in the catalogue above detailed ; three, or mind, intellect, 
and consciousness, being the substitutes for the three objects omitted. 
See the Bhagavad-gitd, vii. 4. 

Professor Wilson, in the second edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
similarly sets forth the constitution of the ^jfcftT^; except that he 
puts " crude matter," or prakriti, in lieu of ' consciousness.' The ex- 
change is certainly a mistake. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the JVarmadd-mdh&tmya, the octoform 
S'iva is thus represented : 

5is^: ^rsnEr Jr^rsr ^fr wi ^( t^jw i 
^fekwr-s^-nfT ^re^wTig ?t ii 

Here, instead of the five elemental substances, we strangely enough 
find the five qualities of which the senses take cognizance; or sound, 
tactility, odor, sapor, and color. The complement is made up as in 
the Bhagavad-gitd. 

4. Or 'he of the dark throat;' that is to say, S'iva. The fable ac- 
counting for this designation will be familiar to every one that reaches 
this note. See the Mahdbhdrata, A'diparvan, s'l. 1154. 

5. The author of the Budha-manohara alleges that Kshira Swamin 
defines |irf by q-^gr. If it be so, my copy of the Amarakos'odghutana 
is defective. Hemachandra, annotating iii. 437 of his own vocabulary, 
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says that the heti is a weapon of offense ; as is, indeed, declared by its 
assigned etymology. 

6. This is Ganes'a ; who, however monstrous in what should be his 
divinest part, is figured with the body of a man. 

7. Ganes'a, no less than S'iva, wears a digit of the moon on his fore- 
head. How our poet, adhering to what he has said of the latter divin- 
ity's ornament, would make good its place in the sky, it is hard to say. 

The following piece of mythology is taken from the prior section of 
the Ganes'opapuraTia, sixty-second chapter. Ganes'a, with intent to 
deter Brahma from the work of creation, assumed a transformation de- 
vised to inspire terror : but the moon was so rash as to deride the hid- 
eous disguise. The divinity, incensed at this discourtesy, pronounced a 
malediction on the heedless luminary : in future its aspect was to be of 
evil omen. Commiserating the lunar distress, the minor gods went about 
to make interest, on behalf of the forlorn orb, with Ganes'a. By degrees 
he suffered his wrath to be somewhat mollified. Dissatisfied, however, 
with this partial result, the planet procured from Indra the monosylla- 
bic prayer to his oppressor, and silently repeated it, for two and twenty 
years, on the south bank of the Ganges. Thus perseveringly impor- 
tuned, Ganes'a appeared, cancelled his imprecation entirely, and asso- 
ciated the worship of himself with that of his suppliant, on the fourth 
day of every dark fortnight. Demanding one of its digits, he fixed it 
on his brow, and was thenceforward surnamed Bhalachandra. His 
grateful votary finally erected a fane in his honor, the site of which is 
celebrated as Siddhikshetra. 

8. For SFTPTO' ('-^0, ' universal gloom,' Professor Wilson, in his Sans- 
krit Dictionary, erroneously gives y-H^td^ (-T:) ; wrongly citing the 
Amara-kos'a as his authority, and also infringing Panini, v. 4. 79. The 
Manorama and the Tattwa-bodhini do not even hint at any variety of 
opinion touching the form of this word. 

9. Thus I translate jq, a substantive of very rare occurrence, I am 

told.* 

Saraswati is the patroness of letters and of eloquence. The inscrip- 
tionist is celebrating the seductiveness of artful rhetoric. 

10. On the word Tftx, which is used here, and elsewhere in the rec- 
ord before us, I have remarked at length, as also on QoT[, in a foot-note 
to p. 232 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1858. 

11. Allusion is here made to a superstition still very prevalent in 
India. The ensuing couplet, which is in the mouth of every learned 
Hindu, I found, after some search, in a colloquy between Agasti and 
Narada, in an extract from the Brahmui}da-puriina, of which I am un- 
able to name the book and chapter : 

<*ilHcTll?!^-Jl =Tt*T JT5R sW^M^tfcJI^I 



* See our additional note, at the end of this article. Comk. op Publ. 
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' Arjuna, the son of Kritavirya, was a being who had a thousand arms. 
By simply calling him to memory, that which was lost or mislaid is 
found again.' 

*M«<cilHI ^ rRHT TTs*T •SHSfan " In his reign nothing was lost or in- 
jured." Translation of the Vishnu-purina, p. 417. The conceit ex- 
pressed in the stanza transcribed above may have arisen from this say- 
ing. The commentary on the words from the Vishnu-purfrna runs thus : 
*Mfc!fteUrfl ^ rtelsU JOTI ^mSTT-SfflHchltrfrtl =T fdolRwi Off ^1-ItoRj 
q fW, Iridic IsHttJ TOIW1W ■AV&diUM: I 

si 

Here the Ktirma-pur&na is cited to the same effect with the stanza 
from the Brahm&nda-pur&na. 

12. There is a pun here, in the original. 

13. In this stanza, denominations of peoples — tallying, for the most 
part, with names of countries — are, by a noticeable idiom, put for their 
rulers. 

The Pandya kingdom is considered to have embraced the present 
District of Tinevelly, with something of Madura. 

Murala is another name for Kerala, now Malabar. At least, the 
commentary on the Haima-kos'a, iv. 27, asserts their synonymy. M. 
Troyer, without adducing the slightest warrant for what he says, calls 
the Keralas " peuple du Pendjab." Raja-tarangini, ii. 605. Professor 
Wilson, having occasion to mention the Muralas and Mekalas, pro- 
nounces them to be " tribes along the Narmada." Select Specimens of 
the Theatre of the Hindus, ii. 361. This is an inference, it may be 
supposed, from the fact that the Nerbudda is called Murala and Mekala 
or Mekhala. Hemachandra says that the Nerbudda has its source in 
mount Mekala. The Murala, mentioned in the Hacfhuvans'a, iv. 55, 
was, alleges Mallindtha, a stream in the region of Kerala. 

Waiving the chance of a misprint, Kanga was the same as Chera, 
now known as Salem. Chola lay to the east of it; Pandya, to the 
south ; and Kerala, to the west. Mackenzie Collection, Vol. i, Intro- 
duction, p. xciii. In the same work — i. 63, 198 — Chera is called Konga. 
Can it be that this is a modern corruption of Kanga ? Also see the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1838, pp. 105, 106, 129, 
379, etc. ; and Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, viii. 1 etc. 

Apparently, Kanga is the country intended by the Chinese phono- 
graphs Kong-yu-t'o, for which M. Stanislas Julien proposes Kony&dha. 
Voyages des Pelerins Bonddhistes, i. 184, 411, 469. The Kangata of 
the couplet cited in the second note on this inscription may be a length- 
ened form of Kanga. Venka and Venkata, for instance, are one ; and 
we have not here to do with pure Sanskrit. 

In the Brihal-sanhita of Vardha Mihira, as cited by Dr. Albrecht 
Weber, a country called Kanka is mentioned. Die Handschriften- 
Verzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothek, u. s. w. ; Berlin, 1853; p. 
240. 
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Professor Wilson remarks that the usual classification connects the 
Vangas and the Kalingas with the Angas. Translation of the Vishnu- 
puruna, p. 188, foot-note. But it may be suspected that, out of compli- 
ance with the usual classification, Kanga, where found in company with 
Vanga and Kalinga, has sometimes been changed, through ignorance, to 
Anga. At the beginning of a line, as in the original of the passage on 
which Professor Wilson annotates, the substitution could be effected 
without prejudice to the metre. 

Vanga is eastern Bengal, by universal acknowledgement. At a later 
date than that of this inscription, Bengal was known as Vankald. See 
the Ruja-tarangini, Book III, s'l. 480 (in M. Troyer's edition, i. 114). 

It would, possibly, have been more accurate to write Kalinga than 
Kalingas. But there really seem to have been several peninsular prin- 
cipalities of this name, or rather, perhaps, subdivisions of an extensive 
country styled Kalinga. It comprised " the sea-coast west of the mouths 
of the Ganges, with the upper part of the Coromandel coast." See, 
further, Professor Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary, under the word in 
question. 

Kira, agreeably to Professor Wilson's citation of a native vocabulary, 
is Cashmere. Elsewhere it is mentioned in association with Cashmere, 
but as being distinct from it, unless we presume a redundancy. Asiatic 
Researches, viii. 340. Col. Wilford, to whom I here refer, eventually 
came to the conclusion, as appears from a posthumous essay of his, 
that the Kira of the Purhnas was " the country to the west of the 
Indus, as far west as Persia, and, to the north, as far as Candahar." 
His speculations on the subject are ingenious. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1851, p. 262. 

I copy the following from M. Troyer, but without endorsing his in- 
ference : " Kira signifie ' perroquet ' et ' habitant de Kachmir,' appa- 
remment a cause de la grande aptitude de parole que possedent les 
Kachmiriens." Raja-tarangini, iii. 614. 

It has repeatedly been averred that the Hunas were "the white Huns, 
or Indo-Scythians." See Colonel Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, 
passim; and the translation of the Vishnu-purana., p. 177, foot-note. 
Mr. Wathen is disposed to think that the Hunas inhabited Tuluva, 
where there is a place called Hunawar or Anore. See the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, ii. 882 ; and iii. 103. But Mr. Wathen's 
Sanskrit is immetrical and nonsensical. The line where the Hiinas 
are named should undoubtedly begin ^niitcic*) mt>3°. I am not pre- 
pared to deny, positively, that the Indians gave the name of Hiina to 
the Huns, if they knew them : but the term certainly denoted some 
tribe of Hindus. In the Raghuvam'a, iv. 68, the Hiinas are spoken 
of as if they may have been a people of fair complexion ; and the re- 
gion assigned to them is in the north. The commentator Mallinatha, 
annotating this couplet, says that the Hunas were Kshatriyas. The 
wife of our Kama, a Kshatriya, was a Hiina, as has been seen in the 
preface to this paper : and how could he have wedded a barbarian ? As 
tor the Sacae, the Sanskrit S'akas, we know that they were Scythians of 
the Persian frontier. It would be very satisfactory to find that the 
northern Hiinas were esteemed to be in anv wise related to thein. The 
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S'akas and the Harahtinas are mentioned together in the Mah&bh&rata, 
Sabhd-parvan, t'l. 1843, 1844. In the Marsha-charita, Prabhakara- 
vardkana is made to send his son Rajyavardhana to the north, against 
the Hiirahiinas. Which is right, Haraliiina, or Hiirahiina? 

Professor Wilson says : " if we might trust to verbal resemblances, 
we might suspect that the Hayas and Haibayas of the Hindus had 
some connection with the Hia, Hoiei-ke, Hoiei-hu, and similarly denom- 
inated Hun or Turk tribes, who make a figure in Chinese history." 
Translation of the Vishnu-purana, p. 419, foot-note. 

14. The play on 3d^, 'current' or 'wave,' and 'lustre,' has been 
imitated. 

In the S'arngadhara-paddhati is the following stanza, by an anony- 
mous author, descriptive of the confusion of toilet wrought by our 
Kama, or some other : 

' By force of destiny, auspicious Kama, the pearl-necklaces of the 
youthful wives — hiding in the wilds — of thy foes are over their faces ; 
their bracelets press against their twin eyes ; their hips are tattooed ; 
and frontal marks are on their two hands. Ha ! how does an unprece- 
dented style of embellishment now prevail !' 

15. Vernacularly corrupted, this word would assume the form of 
Champaran. But the only Champaran generally known is much too 
far distant from Chedi for even a foray. The subdivision of the Mundla 
District which now goes by the name of Lanji was formerly called 
Champavati, as I learn from a MS. Hindi chronicle in my possession. 

16. Literally, 'the frontlet-gem.' 

17. More exactly, if necessary, 'the jewels.' 

18. I have given the sentence this turn, in order to bring out the 
force of tfi£ distinctly. 

19. This allusion to a physical phenomenon is worthy of note. 

20. In place of this bathetic comparison I would much have pre- 
ferred ' outvying the milky-way,' but for the consequent incongruity : 
for the prince's person is unequivocally the object proposed for descrip- 
tion. By the way, Professor Wilson need have entertained no doubt 
as to ^f^HM being defined by ' galaxy ' in the Medini-kos'a. 

21. So rendered, to vary the phrase, instead of 'tree of plenty.' See 
the ninth stanza. 

That this quatrain exhibits eight rhymes is deserving of indication. 

22. Here is the word rrter again, in the original. 

23. So I translate STCiRT, which apparently imports a feudatory. 
voi,. vi. 68 
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24. A vaunt even more hyperbolical than this occurs in an inscrip- 
tion published in one of the early volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; that for 1838, p. 37. I repeat the first stanza of it; 
for it is verse, the measure being sragdhard. 

jTCTRf d'siiiyj ufdyduywMui vidian^ -, i 

'The month of Jyeshtha having arrived, in the one hundred and 
forty-first year ; the empire of Skanda Gupta — the floor of whose hall 
of audience was swept by breezes from the bowing of the heads of 
hundreds of kings ; sprung from the line of the Guptas ; of wide-ex- 
tended fame ; opulent beyond all others ; comparable with S'akra; lord 
of hundreds of monarchs — being quiescent,' etc. 

The reading in modern characters, given by Mr. Prinsep, of the hem- 
istich which contains the date, is neither in his facsimile of the original, 
nor is it grammatical. To bring out his " thirty-three," he must have 
thought that he found fifjfi^JW, which is inadmissible Sanskrit. Nor 
is there, in the Sanskrit, STPFT:, the fifth case of a substantive; but 
SIFFT, the seventh case of a past participle. 

There is, then, nothing here recorded concerning the death of Skanda 
Gupta, as Mr. Prinsep supposes. Being neither the first ruler of the 
Gupta dynasty, nor the last, nor of special note, it would be extraor- 
dinary indeed if time had been computed from his decease. Moreover, 
if he and his kingdom had so long passed away, it seems preposterous 
that they should be mentioned, and in so eulogistic a 6train ; especially 
as there is not, on this hypothesis, even a subordinate allusion to the 
reigning monarch. Indubitably, Skanda was on the throne when this 
memorial was written. The term STRT, which is applied to his govern- 
ment, has, with other meanings, those of ' serene,' ' tranquil,' ' unper- 
turbed,' 'flourishing.' In bearing these significations, in addition to 
that of 'discontinued' or 'extinguished,' it may be compared with 
fiJim . Whatever be the era here followed, it appears to have been 
too well understood, at the time, to call for explicit specification. 

The numerical correction above noted was made several years ago, 
and was communicated to my friend Mr. Edward Thomas. But it had 
not then occurred to me to attach to STRT the import which I would 
now accord it. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1855, p. 385, foot-note. Major Cunningham, while tacitly amending 
one of Mr. Prinsep's oversights, uncritically accepts another. See his 
Bhilsa Topes, pp. 141 and 144. 

The inscription under comment, if the lithographed copy of it be 
correct, reads grfjqfir:, in the third line,. for sirTCfT:. Mr. Prinsep gives 
the latter, and rightly ; as the former is irreconcilable with the context. 
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25. The original word, f^f&, before rendered ' repository,' is here to 
be resumed, but in an altered acceptation. 

26. qr, 'abodes'; put, metonymically, for their inmates. The word 
is here used for s^qr, ' the female apartment.' 

27. ±ji! joH, the term employed, was formerly taken in a sense of 
wider latitude, and in one of narrower. In the middle ages, JVS and 
loi6iti designated, respectively, realms of greater and of inferior power, 
when they were spoken of with reference to their relative importance. 

28. The original is R*-r)ITfiir, ' ihe gem of reflection,' by the aid of 
which all wishes were attainable. We have already had 'the tree of 
abundance.' The srravrr, or ' all-bestowing milch cow,' is fabulously 
endowed with the like marvellous quality. 

29. In the Sanskrit, by studied ambiguity, the expression rendered 
as above also implies ' tall bambu.' 

30. Professor Wilson inadvertently writes the original word with a 
cerebral in the final syllable. 

31. Men& is Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya. 

32. This prolific dame — for she is celebrated as having been the 
mother of five thousand sons and sixty daughters — is also called Vai- 
rini. See the Harivans'a, s'l. 121, 142. Her father was Virana. 

33. S'iva is a name of Parvati. Her husband was S'iva, or S'ambhu. 

34. Possibly the inscriptionist, who is rather addicted to paltry figures 
of rhetoric, intended that his ' pinnacle-ball ' should, retrospectively, 
likewise surmount the ' mansion of erotic sentiment.' 

35. A moment's pause is due to the elaborate amphibology with 
which the latter half of this quatrain is conceived. The vanquisher, 
on another construction than that of the text, is Saumitri, ' who .... 
hosts, embracing the many-wiled Moghanada and the great Atikaya.' 
In the third line there is an inaccuracy, however, in the postposition of 
SffTTHT to its substantive : for it scarcely agrees with grfH=RW. 

Saumitri is Lakshmana, the half brother of Rama. Meghanada and 
Atikaya were sons, elder and younger, of Ravana. 

It is only by a strain that cr^??T can be taken to signify 'strong-armed.' 
It is not usual as an adjective; its ordinary acceptation being that of 
'the palm of the hand with the fingers extended.' There is little doubt 
that its introduction here was induced by the fact that Prahasta was 
Ravana's chief counsellor. Yet thus to suggest him in a panegyric on 
Jayasinha looks anything but complimentary. 

36. ' He who has the moon on his head :' S'iva. See the note on 
the first stanza. 

37. ' The lord of physicians :' S'iva, again. 

38. Perhaps ' barony :' ij?mi ; a vocable not yet entered in our dic- 
tionaries. 
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39. Neither has this place, nor have Undi and Jaiili, yet been verified. 

40. S'aiva, or ' of S'iva,' who is called Pas'upati ; a word variously 
accounted for. 

41. The country of Lata, or Latika, Hellenised into Aagix^, was later 
called Gurjara, or Gurjara; Gujerat. Ptolemy regarded it as part of 
Indo-Scythia. 

42. The iff? of these jrarr was that of Yaska. See the note on the 
seventh stanza. 

Maunin is still a well-known family name. 

43. Before himself, the author of these verses commemorates their 
copyist, as happening to be his elder brother. A want of fraternal piety 
can rarely be urged against the Hindus. 

44. Professor Wilson defines ^WIT by " carpenter." See the Haima- 
kos'fi, section of homonymes, iv. 284 ; to which the Professor vaguely 
refers. The word is there explained to mean ' a kind of workman.' It 
may have the restricted sense of architect, or even of mason. In the 
next couplet we again meet with it. 

45. The general mechanician of the gods ; a Vulcan, and much be- 
sides. 

46. This comparison is not at all more felicitious in the Sanskrit 
than it is in the English. Prithu, who was a king, subdued the earth, 
which had assumed the figure of a cow. See the translation of the 

Vishnu-pur&iia, p. 103. 



47. The Veddnta philosophy is here recognized. 

4§. This, and the I's'wara of the third couplet, are here, no doubt, 
epithets of S'iva. 

49. A synonymous title of the Destroyer, gjrg^Tj^, ' parent of things 
movable and fixed,' is mistaken, by Colebrooke, for or^TcT^JT^, "holy, 
beneficent." Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 304, 308,309. 

50. See, for this and several cognate terms, my note in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1858, p. 227. 

51. Thus far this inscription is metrical. The measure of the first 
and third stanzas is the Vaktra ; that of the second, the Priyd. 

52. In the original, gotra. 

53. Kes'ava's functions not being particularly described, it is uncer- 
tain whether nayaka, a word of a dozen meanings, or of more, has any 
reference to revenue. 

54. Or Malava ; the pleonastic ka being adjected. 
Fort-Saugor, January 10th, 1868. 
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Additions. 

This paper, after being sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
partially printed for its Journal, was withdrawn. I had hoped to ob- 
tain, in England, a solution of the chronological difficulty spoken of 
in the introductory remarks : but the hope was disappointed. Since 
reaching America, chiefly by reason of access to books as yet unpub- 
lished at the beginning of 1858, I have been enabled to add the few 
notes following. 

When passing through the station of Jubulpoor, in February of last 
year, I found, in the Museum at that place, a somewhat weather-worn 
inscription, hitherto inedited, of the same class with those which pre- 
cede. Unhappily, I had neither leisure nor health to take a copy of it. 
The date that it bears is 926: ^faiT (il iiillrgr) ( -W«IH \^A ^.^. Its 
poet was S'as'idhara, son of Dharanidhara ; and it makes mention of 
Namadeva, son of Mahidhara, as a sutradhara. Three of these names 
we have met with in the record of 907. At the foot of the stone, the 
ensuing benediction, in the A'ryh measure, is legible without difficulty : 

HTTSIrr OTFSRff UMIUIri RHW rTOff: 
d Idrj^ chld-WHr^ cft^ cRrp fw^ WTrU 

'As long as the sun and the moon, going and returning, shall shine 
in the firmament, so long may this eulogy endure, conducing to the re- 
nown of the doer of the transaction herein memorialized,' 1 

To note g, p. 517. Hema A'charya expressly qualifies Karna as Rajd 
of Chedi, and speaks of him as being of Dahala. This, as we know 
from the Haima-kos'a, is a synonyme of Tripuri. Kama is also men- 
tioned as having been contemporary with Bhoja; and Bhima Deva 
marched against him. This Bhima reigned from A. D. 1022 to A. D. 
1072. Ras-mala, i. 83, 90. 

To note r, p. 520. I now find, on the faith of M. Stanislas Julien's 
translation, that Hiouen Thsang, agreeably to the Si-yu-ki, travelled about 
a thousand lis N. E., in going from Ujjayini to Tchi-ki-t'o, and thence 
about nine hundred lis N., to Mahes'warapura. M. L. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin, in his " Memoire Analytique," puts N. E. for N., in designating 
the direction of Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pou-lo from Tchi-ki-t'o. M. Julien now 
silently surrenders his identification of Mahes'warapura with Mysore, to 
the suggestion of his collaborator, that the locality intended is " Ma- 
tched, ou, selon la forme sanskrite, Matchivara." But it is scarcely 
probable that Mahes'warapura was transformed into " Matchivara ;" and 
there is no ground for holding that both names were ever applied to 
the same city. See Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, iii. 168, 169, 
336, 408, 457, 458. 

Professor Wilson writes : " A sudden return to the south-east brings 
Hiouen Thsang, after a journey of 2800 li (560 miles) to U-che-yen-na, 
which is clearly Ujjayini or Ougein, the king of which was a Brahman, 
and consequently Buddhism was at a low ebb. He then goes to Chi- 
ki-to, north-east 1000 li, considered to be the modern Khajuri, twenty- 
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five leagues south-west of Gwalior : thence, in the same direction 900 
li, to Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pu-lo, which M. de St. Martin identifies with Ma- 
cheri, perhaps Matsyavara, in support of which conjecture it is to be 
remembered that this part of India is known, in Sanskrit geography, as 
the Matsyadesa. Little is said of these two principalities, as they were 
both ruled by Brahman princes, and did not follow the faith of Buddha." 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xvii. 133. 

To note 13, p. 527. Hiouen Thsang, now that we have a translation 
of the Si-yu-ki, tells us but little of value, touching Kong-yu-t'o, over 
and above what was reproduced by his biographers. Kong-yu-t'o lay 
near a bay ; and it also lay near the sea. Its position is as far from 
being fixed as ever. Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, iii. 91. 

To note 42, p. 532. There are two works, treating of the Vau'e- 
shika philosophy, by writers bearing the name of Maunin. One is the 
Siddh&nta-tattwa-sarvaswa, by Gopinatha Maunin ; a commentary on 
the Pad&rtha-viveka or Siddh&nta-tatlwa. It was prepared by com- 
mand of Raja Jayasinha of Baberi. This Gopinatha also composed 
scholia on the Kusum&njali, entitled Kusumdnjali-vikaa'a. The other 
work is the S'ubd&rlha-tarkamrita, whose author is Krishna Maunin. 
See my 'Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the 
Indian Philosophical Systems;' Calcutta, 1859; pp. 77 and 79. 

Troy, N. T., U. S. A., February 27th, 1860. 

Additional Note by the Committee of Publication. 

The two monuments illustrated in the foregoing paper — together 
with a third of like character, already made public by the same author 
— have been presented by Mr. Hall to the American Oriental Society, 
and are deposited in its Cabinet, now at New Haven. We have ac- 
cordingly taken occasion, while this article was going through the 
press, to make anew a careful examination of the inscriptions, and a veri- 
fication of the text as published, and would offer here the following 
additional remarks and explanations. 

The larger stone is 33-J- inches broad, by 22£ inches high. It is a 
plain block of greenstone (aphanite, containing a little carbonate of lime), 
of a soft texture, and easily cut. The inscription upon it is of 29 lines 
— the last one of them indented about 4 inches — which cover its whole 
surface, excepting a narrow and unornamented margin. It is engraved 
with great care, and with no little skill and nicety of execution, and 
is in almost perfect preservation, so that its characters are, for the most 
part, as regular, elegant, and legible as the best manuscript. As re- 
marked above by Mr. Hall (note w), no combination of consonants is so 
difficult or intricate as to compel a resort to any device for abbreviating 
it : thus the vir&ma never appears, save at the end of a half-verse ; the 
anusv&ra, whether in the middle or at the end of a word, is more often 
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turned into a conjunct nasal ; and a consonant, or the first consonant 
of a group, is doubled under a r — the only exceptions to this latter rule 
being sf, vis, vs, sS, ^, in all cases of their occurrence ; and also, in a sin- 
gle instance, >r. As regards the diphthongs e, ai, o, au, the inscription 
follows, with total indifference, the ordinary devan&gari method of writ- 
ing them, or that which is usual in the Bengali. The sign of omission 
(s) is not employed on the stone, nor are the verses of its text num- 
bered ; but the marks of interpnnction — I after a first half-verse, H after 
a verse — are introduced with entire regularity. At the end of a half- 
verse stands always jt, and not anusvdra : in two cases, however, (10 d, 
28 b) the vir&ma is omitted. Of other omissions, we have, verse 2 a, 
T^T: for i^JT: — this is at a place where a few syllables (viz., yu-uchujl) 
have been erased and recut. Another like case of correction occurs 
just before in the same line (viz., bh^yjRhyj), and a third near the end 
of the 9th line of the inscription, or at the end of 12 a, affecting the 
syllables which read, as printed, strrdfaj. The correctness of this read- 
ing, however, is not entirely certain. The sT, indeed, admits of no ques- 
tion ; the it is less clear, but yet is altogether probable ; for the next 
syllable the stone gives only the double v (sr), omitting the superposed 
r ( r ) which causes the reduplication ; and the following character is en- 
tirely illegible, but cannot possibly, we think, be ^J : its lower part, 
which alone remains unobliterated, is clearly _, (r), and not t (r) : above 
it might stand almost any single letter, but not a double one ; for that 
there is no room, nor could a ^r have been cut without leaving distinct 
traces on the unbroken part of the stone. We know not what to con- 
jecture, if not VS : JT5 is sometimes found used in the sense of ' posses- 
sion ' by a passion : the clause might then mean ' Murala ceased to be 
possessed with arrogance.' In the following pada the stone reads dis- 
tinctly x)chM for Hjchfr : this is probably Mahidhara's error ; but, if the 
metre did not forbid, we might regard it as a mis-reading for -HehM, 
'trembled' ; perhaps this word was in the cutter's mind. Of the first 
syllable in the same line and pada only the upper and part of the right- 
hand lines are left : the consonant must be cf> ; but it might be com- 
bined with r, and with any vowel excepting i — these are the possi- 
bilities of the case; we presume the reading proposed by Mr. Hall to 
be the correct one. At the beginning of verse 6, Mr. Hall's fac-similes 
failed to give him under the 7 a ^, which, though not deeply cut, is 
still unmistakably traceable : the true reading, then, is ^Tprefix, ' with 
manifold forms.' In verse 10, the last syllable of the first half-verse, 
which comes at the end of a line, is much broken : what is left seems 
to us to point out distinctly, as the original reading, FIT instead of 3>T : 
this would change the meaning of the word from active to passive. In 
verse 17 b, finally, the stone has siQ(j^(af^O'?) for strife'. 
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The stone on which the second inscription is cut is of like character 
with the other, but has a more amygdaloidal structure, being full of 
little cavities, which hold carbonate of lime. It is 12 inches broad and 
7-J inches high, and contains eight lines. The characters are coarsely, 
irregularly, and inelegantly cut. It exhibits several orthographical er- 
rors, which are corrected in the text as printed : thus the proper name 
Kegava is both times written with the dental instead of the palatal sib- 
ilant, and a like substitution is made in 2 b and 3 d, in the name of 
f§vara and its adjective ; at the end of 2 b we have °5^V, although the 
sign of interpunction is not omitted after it; and in 2 c the reading of 
the stone is STTTC7 (with the virdma ; not conjoined with the following jT). 
A long passage in the fourth line (from JTt to Erer) has been erased and 
recut, and parts of it are obscure. Above the syllable tjj of ^TTTT (3 a) 
is a vowel-stroke, and under the rr is either a -*, or the remains of one, 
not quite erased ; so that either the former or the present reading is 
meant to be ^rnnrY. The syllable next following, though clearly and 
deeply cut, is of a somewhat nondescript character, but we do not see 
how it can be meant for anything but the H by which it has been ren- 
dered. The last line, following the date, is apparently an afterthought, 
and appended to the inscription as at first engraved. It is crowded in 
at the lower edge of the stone, and, from arii inclusive, runs up its right 
margin, in the manner which, in printing it, we have imitated. 

The third monument, referred to above, is a stone measuring 13£ 
inches in height by 13 inches in breadth, besides a raised and rounded 
margin. It is thick and heavy, and shaped upon the back into some 
form of which the intent is not now recognizable. Its material is 
greenstone, like that of the others, but much harder and tougher in 
quality. The text of its inscription, with a translation and notes, was 
published by Mr. Hall in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xxviii, for 1859. As appendix to that article, he desires to insert 
here the following additional note upon the inscription. 



Among the three lapidary monuments given by me to the American 
Oriental Society, there is one of which I have already published the 
inscription, with an interpretation. My translation was made from a 
fac-simile tracing ; the original never having, at that time, been before 
me. Now that I have seen the stone itself, it turns out, not unex- 
pectedly, that my first conclusions admit of being rectified. The par- 
ticulars are as follows : 

In the first stanza I find, not what I took to be intended for q TOJcV 
f%;pT 'is supplicated persistently,' but, distinctly enough, ^TOFT •sf^grrr 
' is lauded continually.' 

The gioi^rt) of the second stanza is a misprint for *cJh1. 
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For my former decipherment of the third stanza I substitute, with 
confidence : 

[dfajfliidUT sg: sf oft dl*^»NH*M: » 

'May Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva — in color resembling, severally, 
the water-lily, the black bee, and kat>'a grass ; having, respectively, for 
weapons, menacing utterances, a discus, and the pinaka ; moving, in 
order as enumerated, with birds, a bird, and a bull } and whose abode is 
on the jambu-beanng mountain — bestow upon you prosperity.' 

After incising ^)^dlM — which makes sense, but militates against 
the metre — the engraver half deleted the first *sr. It could scarcely 
have been part of his original. 

Limbarya,* not Liswaya, is the name of the lady spoken of in the 
prose. 

fwi, for ftn; in the fourth stanza, is an error of the press. 

In the sixth stanza there is *TcT where 1 have put «(5r. ^3t I am com- 
pelled to reject. The person here commemorated is Dosin, not Dhosin. 

FT5T, in the eighth stanza, is my own, I find ; and yet right, I suspect, 
as against the word exhibited, SR7. It will be seen that, to avoid some- 
thing worse than a vain repetition, my conjecture was not ill advised. 

The last verse of the inscription has HUivia. By deducting a stroke, 
so as to bring out «ai<H<i', the text is healed ; but only provided that 
JTSrerTT is permissible in lieu of uaiW) ; and this is exceedingly doubtful. 
To repeat what I have remarked elsewhere, the Sanskrit of this inscrip- 
tion is of very questionable purity. 

F. E. H. 
Troy.N, T., April 3rd, I860. 

* Or Litswarya, as it also admits of being read ; the characters of this inscrip- 
tion are cut in such fashion that, where no aid is to be derived from the sense, 
some readings must remain uncertain, — Comm. of Fubl. 



